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BULLETIN 
May, 1938 


I. Notice to Member Schools. — On May 17, a letter was 
sent to the Representatives of the Board in all of the member 
schools, calling their attention to several important mailings which 
were then about to go forward to them. 


A. Seventh Grade Reading Study. On May 18, sample copies of 
A Classified Reading List for Seventh Grade Boys, together with an 
order blank, were sent to the Representatives, who were requested 
to pass them on to seventh grade teachers or school librarians. 

A number of schools cooperated last November with the 
Secondary Education Board’s Committee on Reading (Mr. Hubert 
V. Coryell of the Punahou School, Chairman, and Mr. John Lee 
Potter of Ashburnham School) by submitting to their seventh 
grade boys a nominating list of 338 book titles originally chosen by 
200 seventh grade boys, and asking them to check all of the ones 
they had read and to star their ten favorites. The present list is 
based on the votes of 700 boys in 80 different seventh grades of 
Secondary Education Board schools, and on the votes of 50 seventh 
grade teachers. 

As a supplement to the Junior Booklist (of current offerings), 
this list of “good old stand-bys” which have not lost their popu- 
larity ought to be a valuable means of stimulating boys’ interest 
in reading. It is designed for use by the boys themselves, and for 
that reason the price is being kept very low — five cents a copy. 

If the results of this investigation prove to be as important as 
we think they will be, the Board may undertake five more similar 
investigations: the reading of sixth, seventh, and eighth grade girls, 
and the reading of six and eighth grade boys. The member schools 
are invited to comment on these proposed studies. 


B. Annual Report. We express again our earnest hope that 
the Annual Report for 1937 will receive the attention it deserves. 
Everyone who is interested in the work of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board should, if possible, find time to read this account of the 
Board’s activities during 1937-1938. Copies were mailed as fol- 
lows on May 24: two to every member school and one to every 
delegate who registered at the Annual Conference in March. 
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C. Private School Calendar. On May 25, one copy of the Study 
of the Private School Calendar, by Dr. A. L. Lincoln of the Law- 
renceville School, a Director of the Bureau of Research, was ad- 
dressed to each Representative of the Board. Doctor Lincoln’s 
report, based on the results of the questionnaire sent out last spring, 
will be of particular interest to the head of the school and to the 
person responsible for making out the schedule. 


Il. Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. — In an attempt to 
establish a policy as widely acceptable to the member schools as 
possible, the Directors of the Bureau of Research have distributed 
a letter and brief questionnaire concerning the future handling of 
the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. The policy finally adopted 
ought to be one which will be most effective in making the test an 
instrument of outstanding value in the educational guidance of 
junior high school pupils in the private schools. 


Among the conditions favorable to such a policy are the 
following: 


1. The J. S. A. T. must not become commercialized. 


2. The J. S. A. T. must not become fixed or final; it should 
always remain flexible, containing experimental sections 
which shall provide the means of continuous improvement. 

3. A form of the J. S. A. T. should be available during each 
school year for any school to use for its own purposes at 
its own time; e.g., for admission, placement, promotion, 
award of scholarships, transfer. 

4. The material of the tests, and the books, used and unused, 
should be kept under the supervision of the Secondary 
Education Board. 


Ill. Examiners for 1938-1939. — The following committees 
of Examiners have been appointed and have agreed to serve during 
the coming year: 


English 
Chairman, W1LL1AM Paxton, Moses Brown School 
Hart FESSENDEN, The Fessenden School 
W. W. Barser, Jr., St. Mark’s School 
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French 
Chairman, RoGcer C. Moore, Groton School 
Tuomas GraHam, The Harvey School 
GiLBeErt M. Situ, The Hotchkiss School 


Latin 
Chairman, GeorGcE L. Tarr, Mooreland Hill School 
A. L. Lincotn, The Lawrenceville School 
EvELYN SprinG, The Baldwin School 


Mathematics 
Chairman, M. 8. Gites, The Fessenden School 
GrEorGE R. Witson, The Taft School 
Uxric B. Matuer, The Loomis School 


IV. College Entrance Examination Board. — The College 
Entrance Examination Board announces that, beginning in 1939, 
no examinations will be held in Greek 3, Mathematics A2, B, CD, 
D, and E. That same year History DE and CD, the new two-unit 
examinations, will be introduced. Beginning in 1940 no examina- 
tion will be held in History B2, Medieval and Modern European 
History; and beginning in 1940 no restricted examinations in 
mathematics will be held. 


V. Erratum. — We wish to call your attention to an error on 
page 70 (last paragraph) of the Annual Report for 1937. Dr. John 
R. Suydam of St. Mark’s School has informed us that it was not 
he who made the motion in favor of discontinuing the two-year 
examination in the Biological Sciences, and he does not wish to 
go on record as having done so. 


VI. Mathematics Conference.— From September 2-6, 
1938, the Secondary Education Board and the Headmistresses 
Association of the East will sponsor a Mathematics Conference at 
Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. The following committee, 
composed of representatives of both organizations, is in charge of 
arranging the program: 

Chairman, Mr. GeorGce R. WIiLson, 

The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 
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Secretary, Miss JosEPHINE J. WILLIAMS, 
The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr. Pa. 
Treasurer, Miss HELEN Wricut, 
Northfield Seminary, Northfield, Mass. 
Mrs. FRANK L. Boypen, Deerfield Academy 
Mrs. C. H. Sraaons, The Winsor School 
Mr. Ernest E. Ricu, The Lawrenceville School 
Mr. Henry L. Sweet, The Phillips Exeter Academy 
The leaders of the discussion groups are now being chosen. 
Preliminary notices have been sent to three hundred schools, and 
copies of the final program will be distributed very soon. It is 
hoped that this 1938 meeting will be as interesting to mathematics 
teachers as were the conferences held in September, 1935, and 
September, 1936. For information concerning the sessions of the 
conference and accommodations at Deerfield, please write to the 
Chairman. 


VII. Natural Science Conference. — Because of various un- 
fortunate circumstances, it was not possible for the Board to sponsor 
the Conference of Science Teachers which it was announced earlier 
would be held in New York City this spring. 


VIII. Information Sought.— As it is most important that our 
records be kept up-to-date, will the schools please inform the Sec- 
ondary Education Board of any new headmasters or headmistresses 
who will begin their administrations next September? We should 
also appreciate receiving the latest catalogues of the member schools 
for our files. 


IX. Executive Committee Meeting. — The Executive Com- 
mittee will hold its next meeting at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, on June 27. 


X. Board Office During the Summer.—In July and 
August the Secondary Education Board office will be open only 
on a part-time basis. The telephone will be disconnected, and the 
best way to get in touch with the office will be by mail. All orders 
and correspondence will receive as prompt attention as during the 
school year. 





The next number of the BULLETIN will be published in October. 


REVIEWS 


In this last issue of the BULLETIN for the academic year it 
seems only courteous to acknowledge again the splendid work of 
the reviewers who have contributed to its pages. To Messrs. 
Bragdon, Cowardin, Drury, Gummere, Hilkert, Reinke, and Ross 
for their reviews in special fields, and to Doctor Lester for his 
comments on more general matters of interest, | owe my own 
personal gratitude. I am sure, too, that in thus voicing appreciation 
I am speaking for the readers of the BULLETIN. 


It is a further pleasure to record that most of these gentlemen 
have already signified their willingness to continue as reviewers 
next year. We hope also, at that time, to broaden the scope of 
the BULLETIN somewhat by including reviews dealing with the 
social studies and the modern languages, and by resuming the re- 
views of ScHooLt AND Society. More specific announcements 
concerning these latter reviews will appear next fall. 

— Hueu K. Wricut. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
May, 1938 


Every so often this magazine devotes an entire issue to the 
subject of art. This is very embarrassing to a reviewer who knows 
so little about it himself. He can’t laud the articles on modern 
painting because he doesn’t understand any more of what the 
writer is trying to say in words than he does of the painter himself. 
It is unfair to those (few) who may happen to read this. It does 
appear to be a splendid issue, however, and it does deserve thorough 
reading. 

Everyone knows that a young child has an artistic urge. He 
loves to paint and to color with chalk and crayons. He lives a 
rich life while it lasts, but when he becomes adolescent he doesn’t 
engage in art any longer. Why not? Two teachers from the Lin- 
coln School say it is our fault. We set up conditions to foster the 
urge in the young child and then proceed to set up conditions 
guaranteed to stifle the urge in the teens. The whole subject of 
creating the right conditions is taken up in their article called Art 


Expression of Older Children. 
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Continuing along the same line, Victor D’Amico of the 
Fieldston School tells us in his paper, Art for the Adolescent, that 
many adolescents do not respond to art because there is not enough 
variety of media offered in the art class. Painting and drawing are 
the major activities and this is largely due to the fact that those 
are the fields which interest the art feachers. He points out the 
great value of turning more to the “crafts” and in “creating some- 
thing useful.” The paper has many excellent suggestions. 

American Arl in American Life, by Ruth Reeves, is an excel- 
lent portrayal of the value of the WPA Federal Arts Projects to our 
citizenry. She believes, and rightly, that art should be a living 
force in a community; that it is not a “fancy European luxury not 
suitable for the descendants of rugged pioneers.” The WPA has 
made it possible for art to penetrate the very core of the American 
community and the article makes it plain that this is really being 
done. An article for the people who make up facetious jokes about 
the WPA. 

Allen Eaton, Living Arts of the Country, believes that “‘the high- 
est and best development of all the arts in America will come 
through an appreciation of beauty in those things with which we 
live day by day.” Art is too often oil-painting, marble sculpture, 
and cathedrals; and not enough the simple churches of New Eng- 
land, the barns of Pennsylvania, the wheat-fields of the West, et 
cetera. He elaborates this idea at great length and creates, perhaps, 
a doubtful note when he dwells on the beauty of “apple pie.” 

There are about five other articles along kindred lines, but 
these few paragraphs suffice to give a hint of the general flavor — 
and after all, one needn't eat the whole “apple pie” to judge its 
merit. — Rosert N. HILkert. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
April, 1938 


The Moving Finger Writes 
“Handwriting is the worst taught, the most neglected, and the 
least understood subject in elementary schools” is the contention 
of Luella Cole in an excellent article, Heresy in Handwriting. Miss 
Cole ought to know, for as lecturer and research worker in the 
Department of Education of the University of California and an 
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experienced teacher of elementary grades, she has cast an apprais- 
ing, professional eye over literally thousands of specimens of juve- 
nile calligraphy. Depressing as this task must have been, it has 
born fruit in the convincing arguments Miss Cole employs to attack 
certain traditional concepts now shackling the teaching of hand- 
writing and in her account of her own unorthodox but highly 
successful methods of instruction. 

Although Miss Cole is fond of generalities, few elementary 
school teachers will dispute her claim that in no other subject do 
children make so little progress. According to diagnostic tests, 
based on many thousands of cases, it has been discovered that the 
average pupil requires seven years to show any discernible im- 
provement that can be termed either consistent or lasting. Miss 
Cole finds this meagre rate of progress inexcusable, and she frankly 
blames current methods of instruction — or lack of them — for 
such discouragingly barren results. Responsibility for this snail's 
pace lies, she says, in “the appalling nonsense still generally be- 
lieved by teachers and accepted by them as the law and the gospel 
of penmanship.” 

Dominies of the birch rod vintage and faithful disciples of the 
plush Spencerian flourish may well shudder at Miss Cole’s heresies. 
Convincingly she tears the veil from the following basic tenets of 
current handwriting “‘religion.”” (1) A teacher must himself be an 
expert writer, (2) All writing that the children see on the board 
must be perfect, (3) All writing must be done by an arm-movement, 
(4) A rapid writer writes badly, while a slow writer produces a high 
quality. These and other fallacies are thoroughly exposed for the 
old frauds they are, and the air is cleared with refreshing, good- 
humored frankness in an article that is as notable for its clear, 
informal style as the soundness and impartiality of its judgments. 

Miss Cole is not merely heretical or negative in her criticism. 
She has developed a system of handwriting instruction that is 
chiefly diagnostic in character. Its basis is letter formation, pro- 
duced by exercises designed to encourage self-analysis on the part 
of the pupil. The only criterion of a pupil’s work is legibility. He 
is free to choose his own slant and style, and any grip on the pen 
or any position is permitted, provided he is relaxed and the result- 
ing script is entirely legible. Accompanying illustrations showing 
specimens of penmanship before and after diagnostic teaching 
testify to the success of Miss Cole’s system. Although much stress 
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is obviously laid on clearness and consistency in the forming of 
letters, there is little slavish imitation of any particular handwriting 
style. It is to be hoped that means will be found to make such 
sensible methods more widely known. Despairing instructors 
should find encouragement in the information that under the new 
system the average progress has been about three years’ normal 
gain each school term. 
— Henry B. Ross. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
May, 1938 
Scholarships 


President Conant’s address before the American Association of 
School Administrators is made the subject of editorial comment in 
the May Scnoo.t Review, part of the address itself being quoted. 
The section under discussion is the one which stresses the desirabil- 
ity of more scholarships, but more scholarships differently handled 
and distributed. If more money for scholarships could be secured, 
then scholarships could be put on a sliding scale, the amount the 
college grants the recipient being determined by his ability (or his 
family’s ability) to pay. Competition among colleges for the five 
per cent or so of students who can afford to pay in full would 
vanish because of the tremendous amount of first-class material 
found among the other 95 per cent of the youth of the United 
States. President Conant’s views are contrasted by the editor with 
those expressed many years ago by President Eliot (who did not 
favor the establishment of the public high school system) and of 
course lauded. . . . We wonder, however, whether Presidents 
Eliot and Conant would have found themselves after all at such 
opposite poles. President Conant’s proposal might be interpreted 
as a plea for making available the best possible education to the 
best possible minds and characters, regardless of economic limita- 
tions. President Eliot would no doubt have favored such an inter- 
pretation. The public high school, while it does offer education to 
the fit, also offers education to those less fit — and adjusts its 
curriculum to their limitations. Elsewhere in this issue of the 
ScHoo. Review the “No-Failure Program” is lauded to the skies; 
according to this program no student is ever labelled as a failure 
— he has to wait for the valuable experience of failing until he is 
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confronted by it in after life, when he has left the school’s protection 


behind. 


It would be silly to put opinions into the mouths of the great 
educators whose names we have been discussing. Our own opinion 
is that equal education for everyone, regardless of talents and per- 
sonal qualities, is far less democratic than equality of financial and 
social opportunities for the comparatively few who can make the 
most of such opportunities. To find the few able students, the 
college administrator could turn to 100% of the American popula- 
tion, not five per cent. So could the administrator of the inde- 
pendent secondary or elementary school — if he had the money for 
the scholarships. 


Brief Mention 


Problems of Life, by Frederick and Farquear, is an attempt to 
develop a core curriculum based on the problems of American life 
today. Nine major areas of human activity are allocated, and the 
problems encompassed by each division are enunciated. Only three 
areas are discussed in this issue; the article is to be concluded later, 

Pupil Ratings of Secondary-School Teachers, by Roy C. Bryan, 
describes an experiment in having pupils rate the efficiency, ability, 
personality, and various other qualities of their teachers. The 
advantages and difficulties of such ratings are thoroughly discussed. 
The idea is an interesting one, and needs only to be extended so 
that teachers may publicly rate their principals and headmasters; 
principals and headmasters their superintendents and boards of 
trustees; and trustees — well, there isn’t anyone for them to rate, 
I suppose. It isn’t fair, though, that everyone should rate except 
the teacher. 

Experimenting with a Course in Combined Physical Science, by 
Rosenlof and Wise, describes the teaching of a generalized scientific 
course to take the places of courses in physics and chemistry. 
Apparently pupils received, on the whole, training of as much or 
more value from the generalized course. What is not clearly stated, 
however, is the standard of objective accomplishment attained by 
the original separate courses in pliysics and chemistry. Unless he 
has some idea of what this standard may have been, the independ- 
ent school teacher would scarcely be justified in merging his present 
college-preparatory courses in physical sciences. 
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The St. Paul Program of Guidance, by J. E. Marshall, discusses 
an immensely inclusive and extensive guidance program being 
developed in the schools of St. Paul. 

Under “Educational News” an annual conference of student 
councils is described. Could an organization like the Secondary 
Education Board foster an annual meeting of student leaders from 
its various schools? The values of such inter-school conferences 
might transcend their difficulties; apparently this was the case in 
the public-school conferences. 

The Selected References on Educational Psychology this 
month cover a number of aspects of the subject. 


New Books 

Reviews are presented of a number of books, some of which 
are unlikely to interest the Board’s readers. Books which should 
be of value to secondary-school teachers of English and social 
studies are three volumes of biography, one by Herzberg and Mones, 
one edited by Persing and Leary, and one by Gamaliel Bradford, 
edited by Roland Ketchum. These books are designed as reading 
material for high-school students. A book of interest to the teacher 
is 

Rediscovering the Adolescent: A Study of Personality Develop- 
ment in Adolescent Boys. New York: Association Press (347 Madi- 
son Avenue), 1937. Pp. xx plus 288. $2.75. 

“The book provides new materials toward the fixing of sounder bases 

for adolescent psychology and, in addition, furnishes a reinterpreta- 

tion of its implications which will be of marked guidance to social and 

educational field workers.’ The findings of this study, according to 

the Scnoo. Review's commentator, specifically challenge many of the 

assumptions having origins in the earlier psychology of adolescence. 


— Harrison L. REINKE. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 


Philadelphia newspapers recently featured the misfortune of a 
defendant in a magistrate’s court who pleaded nolo contendere in the 
belief that he was pleading “‘not guilty.” The sentence resulting 
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from this plea was subsequently reduced when the mistake was 
discovered. Ignorance of the Latin apparently is an excuse. 


An instructive article by W. A. Oldfather Socrates in Court 
appeared in CLrassicaL WEEKLY, 31.203-211 (April 25, 1938). 


Attention continues to be given to semantics. In the May, 
1938, issue of THe CLAssicAL JOURNAL (33.450-456) Norman W. 
DeWitt writes on The Semantics of Latin Particles. He points out 
that much work needs to be done in studying the use and shades of 
meaning of many particles such as jam, vero, quidem, autem, quin, 
etc., and that the vocabularies of many comparatively new text- 
books continue to give meanings for such particles which date from 
the days of the Prince Albert coat. Certain it is that such transla- 
tions as “nay rather,” “‘forsooth,” “pray’’ can scarcely be recom- 
mended as natural and idiomatic when judged by present-day 
standards. It has been found worth while to suggest to classes a 
few rather striking and full paraphrases of the meanings of such 
words, for this device will stimulate the best language students to 
experiment for themselves with other particles. For instance, the 
meaning of jam may be paraphrased by “‘things are different now” 
in some passages. For instance, Martial, in his epigram about 
Aelia of the four teeth (1.19), it will be remembered, writes: 


Si memini, fuerant tibi quattuor, Aelia, dentes 
expulit una duos, tussis et una duos. 
Jam secura potes totis tussire diebus: 
nil istic quod agat tertia tussis habet. 
It seems to me that the hackneyed translations usually given for 
jam in vocabularies do not equal in expressiveness or precision 
“things are different now” in rendering such a passage. Likewise, 
in the Lucretian Jam, jam non domus accipiel te laeta (3.894) the 
force of the repeated jam may be brought out by: “‘Some day things 
will be different.” But as Professor DeWitt says the ‘“Protean 
jam” could form the subject of a very extended semantic study. 


The late George M. Lane, author of the Latin Grammar (New 
York, American Book Co.) was expert at smooth rendering of such 
particles. For instance, he translates Horace, Sat. 1.2.2, quippe, 
thus: (genus omne . . ._ sollicitum est cantoris morte Tigelli:) 
quippe benignus erat ‘“‘why he was generosity itself” (1690). 


The familiar mea quidem sententia may be translated “At least 
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that’s my way of looking at it” in order to emphasize the shade of 
meaning contained in quidem. 

A Numismatic Commentary on the Res Gestae of Augustus, by 
Jessie D. Newby (privately published at Edmond, Oklahoma) is 
favorably reviewed in CLAssicaAL WEEKLY (31.233). The book pre- 
sents coin evidence “arranged to form a continuous commentary 
on Augustus’ text, and four plates present pictures of especially 
important coins.” 

Under the auspices of the Ohio Latin Service Committee, a 
new edition of Teaching First-Year Latin has recently appeared. 
This excellent volume contains a wealth of material of every kind, 
and long reference lists, for use in teaching elementary Latin. 
Copies may be ordered from Professor Victor D. Hill, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 

An editorial in the May issue of THe CLassicaL JOURNAL is 
concerned with Our Friends the Newspaper Edifors and points out 
that many editors are real friends of classical training. The same 
thing, of course, is true of many columnists, who are often willing 
to give space to interesting items concerned with classics teaching. 
Not long ago one columnist remarked that the common words of 
business, which are used a million times a day, are “pretty thor- 
oughly English.” He then gave a list of fifteen words, including 
cash, coin, money, remit, due, etc. A study of these words showed 
that nine of them were derived from Latin. A note to the columnist 
pointed out that the words which he listed were “pretty thoroughly 
Latin,” and that 60% was about the normal proportion of Latin 
derivatives in ordinary speech of the business world. In a later 
column, an excerpt from this letter was printed which contained 
the statement about the high percentage of Latin in English. 

— Joun FLaGG GUMMERE. 


2. English 
THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 
What was said about the March ENGuiisn JouRNAL could, in 
general, be repeated as a characterization of the April number. 


Contrasts in British and American Fiction 


In the opening article J. Donald Adams, Editor of the New 
York Times Book Review, points out and illustrates certain differ- 
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ences between British and American fiction — differences in temper, 
style, and content. Commenting on those that arise from “‘a con- 
trast in national temper,” he observes that Americans live at 
a “quicker tempo” and exhibit a “much stronger appetite for nov- 
elty.”” He thinks that the “hectic, feverish quality markedly no- 
ticeable in our ‘hard-boiled’ fiction can become ‘forced’ and can 
arouse the reader’s resentment at being rushed along.” More- 
over, he feels that the writers of our “hard-boiled” school incur 
another danger. They tend to practice the theory “that, if one is 
writing about gunmen or pool-playing adolescents or inarticulate 
coal-heavers, nothing must be permitted to obtrude upon the nar- 
rative which is beyond the ken of the mental and moral horizons 
of the characters.” This he calls “‘an extension of the principles of 
naturalism to a point where one can expect nothing in the way of 
illumination of those emotional and ethical conflicts which consti- 
tute the drama of life,” and he notes that “this theory has pene- 
trated much farther into American than it has into British fiction.” 
In structure, again, he finds differences. Though the style of such 
writers as Willa Cather, Louis Bromfield, and Ellen Glasgow is 
comparable to that of British novelists, there is a more typically 
American style which shows itself in the work of authors like Sin- 
clair Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, and John Dos Passos. Our prose 
is “‘looser and more informal, with more drive and less balance than 
the English.” Though the American novel may have greater vi- 
tality, we lag behind in one respect: we are “more completely under 
the spell of a photographic realism, which is rapidly approaching, 
if it has not already arrived at, a dead end in its development.” 
In other words, “‘our novelists have, as yet, given less response to 
those currents in contemporary thinking which recognize the 
spiritual hunger of our time, to the need of doing something more 
than fostering in man his alert awareness of the world about him.” 


The Contribulions of Research to Teaching and Curriculum-Making 


in English July, 1934, to July, 1937 


Dora V. Smith, Professor of the Teaching of English at the 
University of Minnesota, contributes an unusually valuable sum- 
mary of the results of recent research in the teaching of English. 
Since the article consists largely of numerous short notations, 
references, and comments, it cannot easily be reviewed. It includes 
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an excellent and extensive bibliography, which, apparently, is to 
be continued in the next number of the ENGLisH JouRNAL. 


The Group Poem: An Experiment in a New Sort of Verse 

J. R. Stolper, Teacher of English in the Lincoln School, Colum- 
bia University, presents an able and thoroughly interesting ex- 
planation of how to teach the writing of group poetry. In his first 
sentence he says that “the true group poem is strikingly Whit- 
manesque, overwhelmingly poetic in effect,” and that “unrhymed 
except by accident, it moves from first to last in long natural ca- 
dences that roll in poetry, not prose.’ Here a question arises about 
which readers will disagree. Is this, after all, “poetry, not prose?” 
Some will recall that twice, at least — in “O Captain! My Captain!” 
and in the magnificent apostrophe to the sea — Whitman himself, 
when seized by compelling emotion, lapsed into almost strictly regu- 
lar meter. This group poetry does not seem even regular enough 
to be called free verse. Nevertheless, group projects of the kind 
described, which remind one of the communal theory of ballad- 
making, doubtless have value, whether we look upon the product 
as poetry or mere poetic prose. They certainly stimulate the 
imagination of the student and should increase his ability to 
appreciate poetry. 


Composition as Literature 

Paul M. Eberhardt, who teaches in the Garfield Heights High 
School in Cleveland, tells us how he turns composition work into 
an adventure and thus stirs up the interest of his pupils. Especially 
entertaining are his accounts of interviews between some of his 
students in journalism and celebrated people like Admiral Byrd 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. In his English classes he makes use of varied 
group activities and projects, and he has found that having the 
class write letters to pupils in other schools brought about very 
satisfactory results. 


What Is an English Class? 

Helen Rand, well-known teacher and writer, offers a series of 
pertinent observations written by members of a class of Seniors 
in the Evanston Township High School of Evanston, Illinois. In 
giving their opinion of what an English class should be, these 
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Seniors pretty generally agree that an informal atmosphere of 
friendly co-operation between teacher and pupils should prevail, 
and that the teacher should correlate the ideas of the pupils with 
knowledge established by experience. 


The Foreground of the American Scene 


In the closing article of the April number, Margaret Heaton, 
a teacher of English in the George Washington High School, San 
Francisco, shows how schools can familiarize pupils with the 
“American scene.” In the use of this term she finds that a “new 
emphasis is implied.” It is employed sometimes to designate 
courses “where social studies and literature are both used to focus 
attention on problems typically American.” Again, a study of the 
American scene “‘takes cognizance of immediate developments in our 
life together.” Finally, such study forces us to “recognize the 
value and influence of materials less permanent than our so-called 
‘classics’.’” The author maintains that we can “more adequately” 
use “radio and film, newspapers and magazines,” in teaching 
literature as “‘a comment upon life.” It is indeed true that a good 
teacher by commenting on a radio program can lead the class to 
useful thinking and reading. If there is a danger in the method, 
it lies in the temptation to overemphasize the importance of things 
contemporary and transient, if not trivial. 





Though the articles in the May number are not characterized, 
on the whole, by striking profundity of thought, they are interest- 
ing and present a pleasing variety of topics. 


J.B. Priestley 
John T. Frederick of the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, contributes an informative essay on J. B. 
Priestley, “‘all-around man of letters on the 18th-century plan.” 
He tells us that Priestley’s first ‘“‘substantial and extensive” work 


lay “‘in the field of the personal essay,’ and that Priestley’s essays 
“are truly suggestive of the man’s character and background.” 
These essays exhibit a “commonsense appraisal of people and 
events, with shrewd humor that asks only for the appreciative 
chuckle.” They reveal their author not as “a dabbler’’ or “a dealer 
in superficialities,’ and, on the other hand, not as a writer who 
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“sinks into pedantic heaviness.”’ In his novels Priestley shows a 
“rich knowledge and understanding of the working classes.” His 
picture of the lives of working people carries conviction because he 
“does not seem to be slumming,” but to be writing of “people 


whom he knows and understands . . . as though he had lived 
with them, sat at table with them, and talked with them of today’s 
work and tomorrow's prospects.” Having attained success as a 


novelist, Priestley decided to turn to the drama. Of his plays 
Eden End, though not the most successful, is “‘avowedly his fav- 
orite.” Recently, through the influence of J. W. Dunne, he has 
become interested in the problem of time, and his latest play, 
Time and the Conways deals with that problem. He discusses it 
also in Midnight on the Desert, which should be read by all those 
who wish “to become really acquainted with Priestley’s mind.” 
In concluding, John T. Frederick asks whether a man who has 
scattered his energies in so many fields can escape the danger of 
versatility, that “it is too often associated with unimportance.”’ 
His answer is that Priestley will not “lose significance,” because 
“his work has the sweeping virtue of vitality, of perennial interest.” 


The Significance of the Reading Clinic 

Stella S. Center, widely known expert in the field of remedial 
reading, offers an illuminating article which discusses the operation 
and purposes of the reading clinic. She describes a number of 
instruments, such as the opthalmograph, by means of which a 
properly qualified technician may diagnose a reader’s purely me- 
chanical difficulties. She gives full value to the services of the 
technician, but she warns us that we must not “become so ab- 
sorbed in the mechanics of reading as to “‘lose sight of the purpose 
of all reading: to get ideas from the printed page.”” This is sound 
advice. “I recommend,” she says, “a crusading campaign to con- 
vince boards of education, taxpayers, and ourselves that the busi- 
ness of the school is to teach people to read, as Carlyle said a 
hundred years ago, and that we need equipment and trained 
teachers if we are to develop a literate electorate.” 


Making a Motion Picture of “The Lady of the Lake”’ 
Mary Ruth Hodge, who teaches English in the Alex G. Barret 
Junior High School, Louisville, Kentucky, tells an interesting story 
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of how she and her class of ninth-grade students “translated into a 
moving, living picture” their “interpretation of Scott’s wonderful 
poem, and, after months of concerted co-operation and work, com- 
pleted the film.” She feels that “the experiences which the stu- 
dents had in the making of this picture were the equivalent of any 
college course in motion-picture appreciation.” One of her para- 
graphs seems especially significant. “The boy,” she says, “who 
took the part of Douglas told us recently that he has since read 
The Lady of the Lake six times in addition to reading several of 
Scott’s novels. Our modern students are too content to read frothy, 
entertaining-for-the-moment literature — the cheap, light stuff 
that floods our newsstands. If this picture has been the means 
of interesting the cast in better literature and in their seeing the 
loveliness and the worth-whileness in it, then we have succeeded.” 
With the use of any devices which will help disseminate a taste 
for good literature the present reviewer certainly has no fault to 
find; nevertheless, when he remembers how he, as a boy, devoured 
Scott and on the screen of his own imagination saw Scott’s charac- 
ters act and live, he wonders what is wrong with the boys and girls 
of today. Why do they have to depend on the moving picture 
and the physical eye in order to appreciate Scott? Has the mind’s 
eye suddenly gone blind? 


Is Grammar Dead? 

It is indeed refreshing to find a voice lifted in defense of gram- 
mar; and those who struggle to maintain sanity in the present 
chaos of bright educational ideas will find comfort in J. C. Tress- 
ler’s article. He offers some sound comments on the former dom- 
inance of Latin over English grammar, follows with a number of 
practical suggestions, and concludes by quoting Alfred M. Hitch- 
cock as saying, “Grammar is coming back with a bang.” This 
quotation rings with a certain hopefulness. But after all, has 
grammar ever been dead? Is grammar coming back, or are teachers 
coming back to grammar? Perhaps the prodigals will come home. 


Playwriting in the High-School Classroom 
Caroline Powers of University High School, Oakland, California, 
tells of the trials and joys of teaching playwriting. “As I look over 
my program of the many kinds of English teaching I do,” she says, 
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“IT believe that the unit of six weeks’ teaching the one-act play 
gives the students, the student-teachers, and me the most satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment in the achievement reached. I can see experi- 
ence turned back upon itself; I can see pupils thrilled as only 
creative art can thrill them; I can see courage summoned for the 
possible failure that is hoped against; I can see young students 
become real artists — not that the thing produced is a work of art 
necessarily, but ‘art feeling’ is experience, and the way each one 
refers to ‘my’ play is enough to count seven weeks well and de- 
lightfully spent in a genuine creative-writing experience.” 


The Contributions of Research to Teaching and Curriculum-Making 
in English July, 1934, to July, 1937. II 

Dora V. Smith continues her excellent article which began in 
the April number. What was said of the part appearing in April 
applies to the part continued in May. Because of the extensive 
bibliographies and systematic explanatory comments this article is 
one of the most valuable of recent contributions to the ENGLISH 
JOURNAL. 

— SAMUEL PENDLETON CowARDIN, JR. 


3. Natural Science 


“Just what does a chemist in industry really do,” is a ques- 
tion that first-year chemistry students often ask their instructors. 
The answers given are not always as satisfactory as they might be. 
In the first place, most secondary school science teachers have 
never had an industrial position; and in the second place, many of 
them have never seen an industrial chemist in action. That is why 
I think the series of articles in the May JournNAL oF CHEMICAL 
EpucatTion collected under the general heading The Chemist at 
Work is worthy of attention. 

A number of chemists in the field have written short accounts 
of their jobs. Each one tells about his (or her) work, describing its 
general nature and the kind of training necessary to its perform- 
ance. Most interesting and enlightening are the descriptions of 
typical problems each meets and the ways they are solved. These 
are articles that teachers ought to pass on to their “budding young 
chemists.’ The fields covered in this issue are; medical technology, 
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sugar chemistry, ceramics, water resources, government labora- 
tories, electrical appliances, railway work, and invention. The 
article by William D. Horne (sugar chemistry) is particularly val- 
uable because in it he has made an outline of “desirable training 
and personal characteristics of an industrial chemist.” 

Chemistry teachers ought really to read William J. Conway’s 
article called ‘‘and Light the Gas Issuing from the Jet.” It refers to 
hydrogen, and hydrogen experimentation does have its exciting 
moments (for the instructor). The usual laboratory manual direc- 
tions to “cautiously ignite’ the gas have a certain element of 
humor! And the manual which instructs the students to produce 
the gas for a “minute or so”’ makes us wonder if even elementary 
students are unfamiliar with factors which govern the rate of 


hydrogen evolution. At any rate, it is the explosion which we 
should like to avoid. This article tells about a very simple way of 
eliminating dangers of explosions in the experimentation. The 
author makes use of a small porous aerator stone (mfg. by Car- 
borundum Co.) and I must admit that I believe the idea is a 
welcome one to some of us. 

The issue contains a very interesting and enlightening ex- 
planation of work that is being done in limnology. If you want 
your students to see the interrelationships of biology, physics, and 
chemistry, have them read Rex Robinson’s Lakes as a Chemist Sees 
Them. ; 

— Rosert N. Hitkert. 





Copies of the BuLLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate — two dollars. 
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